THE MIDDLE YEARS
am not a party man. It is not that I don't admit the
necessity of parties. But I always strove for the
reform of those already existing. To a certain
extent 1 was successful, but with many conflicts
thrust on me by the conditions prevailing. I came
to Prague a stranger, and a stranger I remained for
a long time; that to a certain extent explains my
peculiar position.
The Czechs had only one party at first, the name-
less party of Palacky and Havlicek, but a split
began when a new element entered, that of the
advocates of rural interests. At the time when the
Young Czech Party was formed the country towns
were awaking from their provincial dream; new men
came crowding on to the scene, with their sleeves
rolled up for action. There you get the radical
tendency of the Young Czechs,
Socialism was the gift of industrialization, the
crowding together of workmen, men with the
same clothes and the same needs, under one roof
in the same factory. Socialism developed every-
where, in Germany, France, England, Russia.
The Young Czechs did not understand this, and
they struck a blow at themselves in attacking the
Socialists.
Besides the workman we had the farmer, an
individualist in economic affairs, and a conser-
vative.